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Notes on the old Cannon found in Malaya, 
and known to be of Dutch origin. 

by C. A. Gibson-Hhx, M.A. 

(Received, October 1952 ) 

The guns formerly used by the Malays, other than small arms,, 
fall into two groups, (a) bombards and cannon, that is guns 
reauiring mounting on a carriage, cradle or similar support, and 
(b) swivel-guns, that is guns fitted with a crutch or fork (chagak). 
For the former, in the peninsula at least, the Malays employ the 
generic name meriam, though it is possible that in the past the 
Javanese bed il (=badil , in Sumatra) had a wider currency. They 
seem to have recognised five categories of swivel-guns, lela, lela 
rambang, rentaka, tomong and ekur lotong, of which the first was 
very much commoner than the others. 

The term meriam covers all forms of cannon. 1 A number of 
definitive epithets are given by Wilkinson (1932, (2): 135) and 
others: seemingly the only ones in common use at the present 
time are meriam katak, 2 applied to mortars and a short, squat 
carronade of late British make at Malacca, and meriam jolong- 
jolong 3 for a very slender barrel of similar late origin. Meriam 
is derived from the Arabic miriam (Mary). Crawfurd (1856: 22) 
says that it signifies specifically the Virgin Mary 'which would 
seem to imply that the knowledge of artillery was derived by the 
Arabs themselves from the Christians, as without doubt it was/" 
The European development of the cannon is not disputed here, 
but miriam is not as limited in its use as Crawfurd suggests. 4 
It is a not uncommon name for girls; and the Arabs obtained 
several other doubtful blessings from contact with the Christians 
which they have not thought fit to mark in this way. It seems 
much more likely that the adoption of the word stems from he 
name given to some particular piece, as in the case of the lela. 
The custom of naming special cannon was not uncommon in 
Europe in the early days of their use there, and remained a current 
practice in our area until recent times (cf Seri Rambai at Penang, 
the two Seri Tupai at Kuala Trengganu, Seri Penjagur at Jakarta 
and Seri Tomi, or Setomi, at Surakarta). 

In a paper on the capture of Malacca by the Portuguese (this 
journal, 1935), Wilkinson describes the town as far smaller and 
less important than the European accounts of its occupation 
suggest. In this he is almost certainly correct, but he makes also 
the curious statement that the Malays were then still ignorant 
of the use of cannon, and that the word meriam was of Portuguese 
origin. Here Homer was certainly nodding. Three years earlier, 
in his dictionarv of 1932, he cites the source of meriam correctlv, 
while in a previous account of the capture of Malacca (1912: 75) 
he refers to the Malay gunfire impeding the attackers on the 
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iirst day of the battle. Actually Crawfurd (loc. cit.) summarises 
three sixteenth century Portuguese accounts (Castanheda, de 
Barros 1562, and Afonso d’Albuquerque 1576) to show that the 
Malays defending the town were using “cannon” (bombardia) 
and small hand-guns. Reference should also be made to the 
description of the fighting by Winstedt (1935: 62-6), who draws 
•on a number of sources not available to Crawfurd. 5 

From the references collected by Crawfurd it is clear that 
by the first quarter of the sixteenth century guns of a sort were 
in use at Malacca, Brunei and western Java: by 1569-71 bombards 
or cannon were being cast at two points on Luzon, in the Philip¬ 
pines, “the knowledge of fire-arms having been introduced by the 
Mahommedan Malayan nations of the west, along with their 
religion” (Crawfurd). 6 The use of cannon apparently reached 
western India about the beginning of the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century. If, therefore, it came thence to the Malay 
Archipelago, it seems likely that it preceded the Portuguese by 
less than thirty years. 

There are no good grounds for doubting this proposition. 
The defenders of Malacca did not make any very effective use of 
the ordnance at their disposal; and, indeed, their major achieve¬ 
ment with gunpowder appears to have been to break the jaw of one 
of the Portuguese captains. Wales (1952: 45), summarising the 
encounter between the Bugis leader Semerluki and Raja Kenayan 
of Pasai, in the time of Sultan Mansur Shah of Malacca, says that 
“both sides used cannon”. At first sight this puts their intro¬ 
duction back a little earlier, but Wales for some peculiar reason 
has used Leyden's “translation” of the Se/arah Melayu (London, 
1821), which was based on a late and and corrupt text: the stan¬ 
dard recension (Raffles MS 18, published by Winstedt in 1938) 
includes the account of Semerluki’s meeting with the Pasai prince, 
but though everything else is there, it makes no mention of the 
use of cannon. References to the latter in the Leyden and Shella- 
bear versions are clearly seventeenth century interpolations, and 
valueless as indications of the early use of firearms by the Malays 
and neighbouring peoples. 7 

Revised Portuguese estimates put the ordnance strength at 
Malacca in 1511 at between 2,000 and 3,000 pieces, but the 
number actually employed in the fighting was clearly very much 
smaller, and its use similarly restricted. In the first attack the 
Portuguese are said to have captured from fifty (Winstedt) to 
seventy-eight (Castanheda) guns from the neighbourhood of the 
bridge joining the two halves of the town. These were replaced, 
Winstedt says by double the number: nevertheless the only fatal 
casualties among the Portuguese in their final assault were attri¬ 
buted to poison-darts. The Malay guns are said to have been 
of two kinds, “cannon”, whose range was inferior to that of the 
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guns on the attacking ships, and “matchlocks”. Apparently only 
about a hundred of the former were really effective in the engage¬ 
ment, possibly much fewer, no matter what the total number of 
pieces in the town may have been. They can only have been 
bombards or mortars of a primitive form, rather than cannon, as 
we now understand the term. In the same way the matchlocks 
must have been firing-tubes similar to the serpentin of the end 
of the fifteenth century in Europe. 8 The true matchlock musket 
was still being developed in the west at this date: there is no 
mention of d’Albuquerque’s men employing it, and when it did 
reach the east, the Malays based their name for it (istinggar or 
setinggar) on the one employed by the Portuguese. 9 

All the local chiefs of any importance in Sumatra, Malaya and 
Borneo developed fixed fortifications, of a kind, in the years 
following the introduction of cannon to the east, but two points 
are at all times notable about these stockades and blockhouses. 
One is that they were seldom adequately manned, and in fighting 
rarely held with any tenacity. The second is that the major 
ordnance in the fixed defences were nearly always cannon of 
European origin. Clearly the great value of these forts was the 
prestige that they imparted. No doubt they over-awed smaller 
neighbours, and could keep limited local forces at bay, but they 
were of little use as real fighting units. A study of their history 
suggests that they were not meant to be employed in open conflict: 
they were facades to be respected, or taken by treachery. To 
attack them with gun-power, as the Europeans did at intervals, 
was in truth uncouth, and a clear breach of good taste. 

According to Afonso d’Albuquerque ( Commentaries , 1927 
edn, (3): 128) the gun founders in Malacca were as good as those 
in Germany, and had at their disposal much copper and tin. 
Tome Pires it is true, makes no mention of the manufacture of 
firearms in the town, but the industry may well have ceased 
with the end of Malay rule. 10 Doubtless the Malays were making 
ordnance there under the sultanate, and they may even have 
continued to do so at Riau and later in Johor. But clearly the 
larger pieces that they produced must have been bombards, broad, 
relatively squat, mortar-like guns, with a low carrying power. 
These were equivalent to the earlier pieces made in Europe, and 
typically they were wrought, of cast in several pieces. 11 In the 
west a change in form and methods followed the improvements 
in the manufacture of gun-powder in the third quarter of the 
previous century, and cannon, cast in one piece in brass or bronze, 
slowly replaced the larger bombards. The former fired shot which 
fitted the barrel, had a much greater range and fire-power, a 
smaller bore, and had to be very much stronger in their construc¬ 
tion. 
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Certain of these general considerations are discussed in more 
detail in another paper by the present writer. We can, however, 
profitably stress here the points (a) that there is at present no 
reliable evidence of the casting of cannon in the southern part 
of the Malay peninsula, and (b) that to the best of our know¬ 
ledge there is no such thing as a Malay cannon in the sense of a 
cannon truly and peculiarly Malay in design and execution: if 
the Malays did ever cast cannon they were imitations of European, 
Indian or Arab originals. In part, of course, the existing confu¬ 
sion on the subject has arisen from too wide an application of 
the term “cannon” (and even the Malay meriam; cf meriam ber- 
naga for the dragon-head lela). There is no doubt that Malays 
formerly cast swivel-guns in one form or another at Acheh, several 
points in Java, and at Brunei and Bajarmassin at least in Borneo; 
and that lela finding their way to this part of the world were 
manufactured in some numbers in the Philippines proper, pos¬ 
sibly also at Sulu, and certainly at Makassar. All the five forms of 
lela noted above were, in fact, almost certainly produced at one 
time or another somewhere in this area. But Gardner (1936: 91) 
is certainly very wrong when he says “The Malays used to make 
cannon in Trengganu, Java, Menangkabau, Acheh, on the Johore 
River and probably in other places”, if he really means meriam, 
and most misleading in terms of current terminology if he is only 
refering to lela. 

Though they did not manufacture them, a fairly wide range 
of cannon were formerly mounted by the peninsular Malays — 
any kind, in fact, that they could obtain by barter, gift or seizure. 
Inevitably the majority of the surviving pieces are British cast- 
iron guns, made in England or India, and dating from the period 
1775-1850: they came last on the scene, in greater numbers, and 
were less attractive than some of the earner guns. In a few 
instances, as in the case of the cannon at the fort at Kuala Kedah, 
they were heavy, and once they had fallen to the ground their 
removal was not an easy matter. 

The notes that follow cover the local examples of old brass 
or bronze cannon dating from the days of the Dutch East India 
Company (Vereenigde Oostindische Compagnie). They were 
originally assembled as a result of an enquiry received at the 
Raffles Museum early this year (1952). From the information 
then available, short notes were sent on the four pieces cast for 
the Company, with the comment that there could be no assurance 
that the list included all the existing examples. 12 No reply 
appeared in response to this little offering, but the subject none¬ 
theless remained one of minor interest, and an attempt was made 
to find out if there were, in fact, any other examples in the 
country. In the course of the investigation replies were received 
from, or on behalf of, the Resident Councillors of Malacca and 
Penang, the British Advisers of all the states except one, and a 
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number of District Officers and other people with local knowledge. 
Details of a strange and varied armoury emerged from the enquiry, 
but it failed to disclose any additional examples of the particular 
pattern that was being sought. 

The old brass cannon of Dutch manufacture known to be 
here run as follows, 13 


Locality 

Date 

Calibre 

Length 

Wt of Shot 

Malacca 

1768 

2.25" 

43" (barrel) 

1.5-lb 

Malacca 

1706 

3.88" 

90" (barrel) 

7-lb 

Kuala Trengganu 
(a pair) 

1736 

4.00" 

108" (overall) 

8-lb 

Kota Bharu 

1686 

4.37" 

92" (overall) 

10.5 lb 

Georgetown 

(Penang) 

1603 

6.10" 

119" (barrel) 

28-lb 


In addition the search revealed one Dutch cast iron cannon in 
the grounds of a village mosque near Kg Linggi, in Negri Sembilan, 
of whose existence we were previously unaware: it is a 4-pounder, 
over-all length 59.5", approximate calibre 3.25". There may well 
be other cast iron cannon of Dutch origin dating from the eigh¬ 
teenth century. A number of the guns from this period have no 
distinguishing marks visible on them, and in the absence any 
specific indications it is not possible to separate Dutch and English 
work with certainty, or even to establish any very precise date for 
it. One another brass cannon is known from this country, a 
falconet, 65.5" over-all, approximately calibre 2.1". It was found 
at Pekan, in Pahang, and is now in the Raffles Museum collection. 
It bears no inscription or other indication of when or where it 
was cast, but it is probably a Spanish gun dating from the seven¬ 
teenth century. 

No attempt was made to trace the history of the two Dutch 
cannon now at Malacca. Presumably they were part of the old 
armament of the fort, and it seems unlikely that they have ever 
travelled far from it. They must have been overlooked, or 



Figure 1. The Dutch cannon, cast in 1768, now at Malacca. 


abandoned as damaged and useless, when the Dutch authorities 
evacuated to Riau in 1824. 14 They might have passed into Malay 
hands before this date, and been recovered subsequently by British 
forces: but the available records of the Naning (1831-2) and 
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Sungei Ujong (1875) wars make no mention of the capture of 
cannon from the enemy, except for two six-pounders in 1832, 
and these are clearly shown to have been British guns abandoned 
in the retreat of the previous year (Begbie, 1834: 258). 15 The 
Penang demi-cannon has a long history, partly known before this 
paper was compiled. In the case of the east coast culverins 
enquiry was made, at some length, but it has not so far proved 
very rewarding. Sark, in the Channel Islands, has a fine brass 
falconet inscribed Don de sa Majeste la Royne Elizabeth an 
Seigneur de Sarcq , A.D. 1572: It is unfortunate that the courtesy 
of a comparable statement is exhibited by only one of the pieces 
in Malaya, and then for only one of its migrations. 


Brass Cannon cast in Holland 
Malacca (1768). 

This, the smallest of the cannon under consideration here, 
is situated under the clump of trees opposite the front of Bastion 
House (Malacca). Length of barrel 43": calibre approximately 
2V4". No lugs. A band round the breech end of the barrel 
carries the legend, JOAN NICOLAUS DERCK ME FECIT 
HORNAE A° 1768, in embossed capitals. The cipher of the 
Dutch East India Company, together with the mark “H”, appears 
in relief on the upper surface of the barrel, between the touch- 
hole and the line of the trunnions (see (a) on figure 2). 


Malacca (1706). 

This cannon is situated a little to the north of the previous 
example, close to the memorial to the men killed in the Sungei 
Ujong War (November-December, 1875). Length over-all 97V2", 
length of barrel 90": calibre approximately 3%". The lugs are 
in the form of heraldic dolphins, simply and austerely modelled. 



Figure 2. The cipher of the Dutch East India Company (Vereenigde 
Oostindische Compagnie), with the category mark, as it appears on three 
of the cannon summarised in this note: (a), Malacca, f. 1768; (b), Kota 
Bharu, Kelantan; (c), Malacca, f. 1706. 
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A band round the breech end of the barrel carries the legend, ME 
FECERUNT . CLAES NOORDEN . ET . IAN . ALBERT 
DE GRAVE . AMSTELODAMI : A° 1706, in embossed capitals. 
The cipher of the Dutch East India Company, together with the 
mark “E”, is in the usual place on the upper surface of the barrel, 
between the touch-hole and the line of the trunnions: the model¬ 
ling is much worn (see (c) on figure 2). 


Kuala Trengganu 

Two similar demi-culverins lie unmounted, in the area of 
the old fort on Bukit Petri, looking towards the Tanjong (Kuala 
Trengganu): the muzzle of one rests on a low stone wall; the 
other is on the ground close to it. Length of each over-all 108": 
calibre approximately 4". The lugs are in the form of extremely 
fanciful chameleon-like beasts, with short projecting tongues (as if 
they were panting in the heat), squat fore-limbs, short wings in 
the gill region, and long, curled, segmented tails: it is possible that 
they are meant to represent the wyver or wyvern, a creature emble¬ 
matic of pestilence and war: if that is so they were clearly modelled 
by someone who had never seen one. Each cannon has two bands 


Figure 3. The armorial bear¬ 
ings of the kingdom of Portugal, 
from one of the brass demi- 
culverins cast at Amsterdam, in 
1736, and now on Bt Petri, 
Kuala Trengganu. 


fcJL- 
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of florid ornament at the muzzle, and another round the base of 
the barrel. Posterior to the latter is a band carrying the legend, 
ME FECIT . CIPRIANUS CRANS . AMSTELODAMI . 
ANNO 1736, in embossed capitals. On the upper surface of the 
barrel, between the touch-hole and the lugs, is the design shewn 
here in figure 3, representing, with considerably more fineness, the 
shield of the arms of Portugal, set in a scroll border: it is well 
formed, and the relief is in good condition. 

It is strange that a pair of guns should have been cast in 
Holland bearing the emblem of the kingdom of Portugal, and 
that once made they should finish up on the summit of a little 
hillock overlooking the sun-drenched estuary of a Malayan river. 
The casting, presumably, was a commercial proposition, and it 
must have been carried out for the Portuguese government or 
some official body. The cannon may have been intended for the 
defences of the fort at Macao, or they may have come from a ship. 
Little is known of their history locally, and what there is of a 
story is in part confusing. According to Che' Isahak, Asst D. O. 
Kuala Trengganu, who obtained the information from one Pak 
Teh, of Paya Tok Bir, an old man approaching eighty years of age, 
these and other cannon “were bought from the Portuguese.... 
during the reign of Marhum Mata Merah, when Trengganu was at 
war with Lingga, which was also called Negri Pulau Sa-Gantang 
Lada/' 16 To which Pak Teh added in further parenthesis that 
“Almarhum Mata Merah was the son of Sultan Zainal Abidin the 
First, [who lies] buried at Bukit Keledang near the P.W.D. 
Office.” 

The parenthesis adds a little to the general obscurity of the 
situation. Al-Marhum Mata Merah was Sultan Zainal Abidin II, 
who ruled at Trengganu from 1793-1808, but he was not the son of 
Zainal Abidin I. The latter, who was indeed buried on Bukit 
Keledang, was succeeded by his son Sultan Mansur I, who was 
given the posthumous title of Al-Marhum Janggut: he ruled from 
about 1740 to 1793, and was the father of Sultan Zainal Abidin II. 
Actually Yam Tuan Mata Merah was well advanced in years when 
his father died, and his reign was relatively uneventful, except for 
trouble with Kelantan, whose rajas uncharitably declined to retain 
his brother, Tengku Muhammad, as Yang di-pertuan Kelantan. His 
only war, in fact, was with Kelantan and it ended, after about three 
years, in the eviction of the Trengganu forces, but there wa$ 
never any question that the victors might follow up their success 
with an attack on Kuala Trengganu. The father, Mansur I, on 
on the other hand, was much mixed up with disputes between 
the Riau Bugis, the Riau Malays and the Dutch. He formed an 
alliance with the Dutch against the Bugis on two occasions, the 
first in 1746 and the second in the late 1750's: for a time he was 
virtually in occupation of Riau, the capital of the archipelago. 
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Local tradition could easily hold that he had been “at war with 
Lingga”, and that over a fairly long period of his reign. 

There is no record of the Portuguese trading on this coast 
over the period in question, or in the Riau-Lingga archipelago, 
where the Dutch already had some influence. On the other hand 
the cannon might have come from a Portuguese vessel, and been 
obtained by the Sultan of Trengganu by purchase or barter, but 
not directly from the Portuguese. In the reign of Marhum Mata 
Merah and his successor, at least, there was some intercourse 
between Trengganu and Brunei. According to Hughes-Hallett 
(1940: 35) the Sultan of Trengganu sent Khan-zul-Alam of 
Brunei, who began his reign in 1807, a caged tiger as a gift: the 
Sultan of Brunei is said to have returned the compliment by 
sending back a favourite concubine, already pregnant, with the 
advice that the present he sent was indeed a part of himself. 
Rather more prosaicallv Hunt, in a memorandum written for 
Raffles in 1812, notes that the produce of Brunei, “such as it is, 
finds its way in prows to Tringanu, Sambas, Pontiana, Lingin and 
Malacca" (in Moor, 1837, (1): 28a). 17 And Hunt (Joe. cit.) 
also says of Brunei, 

. . . .The Chinese junks, for years past, have ceased touching here, from 
the numberless piratical depredations committed upon them; and the 
Portuguese from Macao have attempted to renew the trade from time 
to time; but at length in 1808, their agent withdrew to Macao, a large 
ship having been cut off and the crew murdered the year preceding 18 . . . . 

Was this the source of the Kuala Trengganu demi-culverins, and 
a favourite concubine, already pregnant, a euphemism for two brass 



Figure 4. Lugs (? in the form of wyverns) on one of the pair of Dutch 
demi-culverins now on Bukit Petri, Kuala Trengganu. 
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guns? Hughes-Hallett (loc.cit.) tells us that in the reign of 
Sultan Tajuddin of Brunei (1795-1807) a European ship came up 
the river, and the captain being credited with the intention of 
taking the town, the vessel was amoked by the Pengiran Benda- 
hara at the bows and the Pengiran Pemancha at the stern: and 
during the brief reign of his successor “a second European vessel 
sailed up to Brunei where ‘Si-Merah’, the captain, was subjected 
to very rough treatment and lost little time in taking away his 
ship.” 

The two Trengganu brass guns must have been placed near 
their present position by Baginda Omar, who was Sultan from 
1839-76. He built the fort on Bukit Petri soon after his instal¬ 
lation, and it perished before he did, being destroyed by gunfire 
from H.M.S. Coquette in November, 1862. It seems likely that 
the cannon were out on the Tanjong before their removal to 
Bukit Petri. Windsor Earl, who visited Kuala Trengganu in 
March 1835, describing his approach by sea, says, 

The town was hidden from our view by the trees, and only a few 
huts were to be seen on the sandy point near the river. On this point 
two very extraordinary looking forts, or batteries, had been constructed — 
indeed, I do not know what name military men would give them. They 
were each composed of four strong posts, about forty feet high, fixed 
firmly in the ground, having a thick wooden platform on the top, covered 
with thatch like a house. On each of these, a long twelve or eighteen- 
pounder carriage gun, and a pile of shot were placed. These forts would 
be useful in defending the mouth of the river in the event of an attack 
from the sea; but a land force would soon dislodge the garrison, for the 
guns would be of no use unless thev were tumbled down on the heads 
of the besiegers. (Earl, 1837: 151-2). 

The pair of guns under discussion here are only eight-pounders, 
but they are very long for their calibre by nineteenth century 
standards there is no indication that Earl landed on the headland 
to examine them closely and viewed from a distance they could 
easily be mistaken for long twelve-pounders. The defences at the 
river mouth must have been manned actively from 1831, when 
Tengku Omar began his fight for the throne (with the help of 
allies from Lingga), until after his final victory in 1839. They 
had been put in order a year or two earlier, in expectation of an 
attack from Siam, 

We learn the King of Siam is about to make war on him [the 
Sultan of Trengganu], on account of numerous piracies committed by the 
Tringanu (prows on Siamese vessels, and his detaining a number of 
captured Siamese as slaves. The Rajah, in expectation of an attack, 
has mounted an extra number of guns on his battery, and raised an 
armed force. (Singapore Chronicle , 26 August, 1830). 

The Tanjong had, however, been fortified for over ninety years 
by this date, and the two cannon could have been taken there long 
before 1830. According to the Silah-silah Bugis dan Melayu the 
first stockade was built at the mouth of the river when Sultan 
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Mansur I was still a boy, in anticipation of an attack from Raja 
Kechil of Siak (Overbeck, 1926: 380): Sheppard (1949: 11) gives 
the date as 1735, the year before the guns were cast. 

The other guns obtained at the same time as the present two 
are said to have included two more pairs, one known subsequently 
as Seri Bueh and the other as Seri Johor: the two demi-culverins 
were named Seri Tupai. There is only one other gun still on 
the summit of Bukit Petri, one of the widespread cast iron six- 
pounders of uncertain age. There are, however, nine or ten more 
interesting pieces elsewhere in the town, six on the Padang 
Melayu, in tront of the Astana Maziah, and three or four in the 
compound of the Astana Badariah. Unfortunately I did not 
examine these personally, but the British Adviser, M. J. Hayward, 
has kindly sent me briet details of the six in front of the Astana 
Maziah. It seems likely that they include at least some of the 
other cannon in the original “purchase”: if that is so it must have 
occurred after 1780. One wonders if Pak Teh should have said 
that the guns were obtained by Al-Marhum Mata Merah, and 
used in the disturbances of 1831-9, when the Lingga “pirates” were 
helping Tengku Omar? The cannon on the Padang Melayu 
comprise, 

A pair of English brass six-pounders inscribed VICIT VERITAS — 
J. GREEN FECIT — 1780. In addition one bears an inscription IN 
VERITATE VICTORIA, and the other AUSPICIO REGISTENATUS 
ANGLIA. 

A part of brass falconets: the inscription, which is in French, records 
that they were made at Douay, by J. Berenger, on 21 May and 2 July, 
1768. The former also has the name LE — CASSE — COU cast on 
it, and the latter, LE — DE — CHEROST. 

A single, larger gun, rather more crudely finished, and probably of 
Portuguese origin: it bears no inscription beyond the maker's name, 
P. Dias. 

Another single gun, an English brass twelve-pounder: it carries no 
maker's name or date, but otherwise is well labelled. On the top of 
the barrel, between the line of the trunnions and the breech, is a 
cipher of the Hon'ble East India Company, a heart, quartered diagonally, 
with the letters V, E, I, C in the quarters, and topped by a cross, the 
whole surmounted by a flat coronet over a capital “P”. Between the 
cipher and the touch-hole is a row of figures, 8.0.12. In addition there 
is a more shallow inscription in about ten lines, presumably incised after 
the gun was cast: it is partly worn, but there is sufficient to read, 
Presented to Tuanku Omar / Sultan of Trin ganu / On his Visit ..../ 

..../ Lieut. Col iXV. /. worth , C. B. / Governor of. 

and /.... 19 

Kota Bharu (Kelantan) 

This piece, of a slightly higher calibre than the previous two, 
is placed at the end of the Padang at Kota Bharu, facing towards 
the river. Length over-all 92": calibre approximaely 4.38". The 
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decoration is more restrained than in the last example, the lugs 
being again in the form of heraldic dolphins, on simple lines, not 
unlike those on the Malacca culverin, while the floral ornament is 
restricted to a single band round the barrel immediately in front 
of the trunnions. Another, narrower band in the usual position 

at the base, carries the legend,-REMY . ME FECIT . 

AMSTELODAMI . A° 1686, in embossed capitals. The cipher 
of the Dutch East India Company, accompanied by the mark ^A”, 
appears in relief on the upper surface of the barrel, between the 
touch-hole and the lugs, (see (b) on figure 2). 

This cannon is rather earlier than the examples discussed so 
far, dating from the end of the seventeenth century. It is said 
to have been brought to Kelantan at the time of the disturbances 
after the death ot Long Yunus (founder of the present ruling 
house), about 1794; at which time it was already over a hundred 
years old. Long Yunus was installed as ruler of Kelantan about 
1775, with the help of a large Trengganu force made available 
by Sultan Mansur I, and lead by Raja Ismail of Siak. Subse¬ 
quently, to strengthen the link between the two ruling houses, a 
marriage was arranged between Tengku Muhammad (the younger 
son of the Trengganu Sultan) and the daughter of Long Yunus, 
with the understanding that when the Kelantan ruler died, Tengku 
Muhammad should succeed him. Unfortunately Tengku Muham¬ 
mad was not popular with his brothers-in-law, and a few years 
after the death of Long Yunus he was forced to retire to Treng¬ 
ganu. There he collected men and supplies, and with the 
Sultan's help re-occupied the coastal districts and the lower reaches 
of the Kelantan river. Meanwhile the Kelantan forces, lead by 
Long Muhammad, one of the sons of Long Yunus, withdrew up¬ 
stream to Kuala Sokor. There they were ultimately joined by 
several thousand Chinese miners from Pulai and the Sungei Galas. 
Thus reinforced they returned to drive the Trengganu army and 
its supporters out of the country. 

Long Muhammad died childless in 1835, and was succeeded 
bv a nephew, Tengku Senik, who ruled as Sultan Muhammad II 
(Sultan Mulut Merah) from 1835-86. In the time of Long Yunus 
and Long Muhammad the Kelantan capital was on a small island, 
Pulau Sabar, lying almost opposite the site of the present town 
of Kota Bharu. The island began to wash away towards the end 
of Long Muhammad's reign, and is now no more than a sandbank. 
In the 1840's Sultan Mulut Merah vacated it, and established the 
present capital. The cannon's movements before it reached 
Trengganu are seemingly beyond conjecture, and the story of its 
arrvial thence with Tengku Muhammad's supporters is certainly 
questionable, but there is, apparently, no doubt among the orang 
t ua that it was one of the pieces brought over from Pulau Sabar 
when Kota Bharu was founded. With it came a number of 
unmarked cast-iron six- and eight-pounders, and two fine brass 
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lela now placed facing the entrance to the Residency building. 
The latter are veiy attractive pieces, longer than usual, and with 
interesting lugs: in both cases these are based on the traditional 
dolphin of the Dutch guns, but they show an unusual form, in 
one case being modelled with almost modern severity, and in 
the other being “ribbed” in a most peculiar manner. 

Georgetown (Penang) 

This, the oldest of the Dutch cannon in Malaya, is now placed 
at the west end of the esplanade at Georgetown, racing the sea: it 
was removed by the Japanese, but recovered at the end of the 
occupation and restored to its present position. 20 Length over-all 
12734", barrel 11834": calibre approximately 6.1". The lugs, in 
the form of heraldic dolphins, are broadly similar to those on the 
larger of the Malacca cannon. Immediately in front of them 
is an ornate band with three pairs of heraldic lions, each pair 
grouped facing an um filled with flowers, with elongated, tendril¬ 
like tails curled over the space behind them. The muzzle is rather 
similar in shape to the two at Kuala Trengganu, but it is not 



Figure 5. Lugs and ornamental band on the Dutch demi-cannon (cast 1603 ),. 
now at Penang (see also plate 10). 


decorated over the distal portion, and has only a narrow floral 
collar. The cipher, in the usual position, is solitary, with no 
adjacent category mark, and set in a laurel-leaf circlet moulded 
in low relief. The button at the breech is surrounded by a foliate 
design of six leaves. A narrow band round the end of the barrel 
carries the legend, IAN BERGERUS ME FECIT 1603, in em- 
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bossed capitals. In the midline behind the lugs are engraved the 
figures 4800, and halfway between them and the cipher is an 
inscription in Jawi inlaid in silver wire: it is dated 1023 A.H. 
(=1613 A.D.), and is thus later than the casting of the gun. (see 
figure 6). 


The Jawi inscription translates as follows, 

Captive of the Sultan 

Taken by us, glorious champion of the World and warrior sovereign, 
at the time when we ordered Orang Kaya Seri Maharaja, as our captain, 
and Orang Kaya Laksamana and Orang Kaya Raja Lela Wangsa to attack 
Johor, in the year 1203 A.H. 

This refers to a well-authenticated event, and gives us a fixed date 
for the cannon's presence in Malaya ten years after it was cast. 
A summary of the complex relations between Johor, Acheh and 
Malacca can be found, if not followed, in papers by Winstedt 
(1932: 26-36; & 1935: 110-6). On 7 May, 1613, Sultan Iskandar 
Muda (Mahkota, or Seri Perkasa, 'Alam) of Acheh sacked Batu 
Sawar, the Johor capital, and took the Sultan, his family and a 
number of the leading men, into captivity in Acheh. The cannon, 






AS 


^rJ J) y 






■jjj 


Figure 6. The Jawi inscription, inlaid in silver 
wire, on the Dutch demi-cannon now at Penang, 
recording its capture by the Achenese in 
1613 A.D. 
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apparently, was included among the spoils, and there it remained 
until 1795, when the ruler of Acheh gave it to Sultan Ibrahim of 
Selangor, in order to obtain the services of his younger brother, 
Raja Nala, in a war against the Dusun. It must have been at 
Acheh in Dampier’s time, and when Captain Alexander Hamilton 
visited the capital in 1698 and 1702, but they make no mention 
of it. The only reference to its stay there is in the general 
comment by de Graaf, who was at Acheh in 1641: he says, 21 

.... Outside the city are to be seen some ruined fortifications and a. 
few pieces of fine cast cannon without carriages lying in the sand. 
These cannon were formerly taken from the Portuguese and the King 
of Johor. 

The cannon must have reached Johor in the ten-year interval 
between its casting in 1603 and its capture by Mahkota ’Alam. 
Douglas (1948: 121) says that it was probably presented to the 
Sultan by the Dutch Admiral Verhoeff, who visited Batu Sawar 
in January, 1609: he “wanted to erect a fort to protect Johor against 
the Portuguese, but the Sultan demurred, fearing that like the 
Portuguese the Dutch might molest Malay women” (Winstedt, 
1932: 31 ). 22 It is not clear why Douglas picked on Admiral 
Verhoeff. There were other Dutch commanders at Batu Sawar 
in this period. Cornelis Matelief, who left Texel in May, 1605, 
with a fleet of eleven vessels, was there in the latter part of 1606: 
according to his account he “incouraged the King of Ihor, coun¬ 
selling him to fortifie his towne, and shewed him how hee 
should doe it, which last was begunne, and had soone beene 
finished, if the Hollanders would have wrought” (Matelief, 
reprinted in Penrose, 1931: 66). Either of these men could 
have given the cannon to the Sultan, but in the various negotia¬ 
tions between the Dutch and the Malays recorded by Winstedt 
the presents are mostly muskets, bullets or gunpowder: certainly 
the latter makes no mention of the gift of a demi-cannon, or any 
other heavy arms. 

Douglas is not likely to have gone further than Winstedt’s 
papers for his information. This is significant, as the latter omits 
all but the briefest reference to a still earlier visit to Batu Sawar, 
which is recorded in five paragraphs by Valentijn (1726). There 
were, apparently, two Dutch commanders in the Johor River to¬ 
wards the end of 1605, Cornelis Sebastiansz, who had arrived 
there from Patani in October, and Wijbrand van Warwijck who 
joined him on 12 November. The former carried with him an 
official letter from Prince Maurice, addressed to the Sultan: he also 

... .presented him at the time with two brass guns, and van Warwvck 
gave him four small barrels of gunpowder, 40 shot-cartridges for the 
said cannon, 12 Japanese swords, four Portuguese muskets with shoulder- 
belts, some pieces of prepared silk and a shot-proof armour. 
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In addition, 

The two Admirals presented the King at his request with two 
small wide-mouthed guns cannon-royal, and some shot-cartridges for the 
same, from the vessel Dordrecht and with an iron pederero and ten small 
barrels of gunpowder and some shot-cartridges from one of Warwyck’s 
vessels, in order that he should be better able to repel the assaults of 
the Portuguese. (Valentijn, trans. Muller, JSBRAS, 15 : 121-2). 

On the whole it seems most likely that the Penang demi-cannon 
was one of the “two brass guns”, and thus part of the official 
present of 1605. Taken together the two paragraphs are of 
passing interest, in that they suggest that the Malays were by 
no means as well supplied with (effective) ordnance as is gene¬ 
rally supposed. 23 

Sultan Ibrahim included the cannon in the defence of the 
fort at Kuala Selangor. There a white snake is said to have made 
its home in it. 

....In a large brass piece of ordnance, a long 32-pounder, I believe, 
which was presented to him [the Sultan of Selangor] by the King of 
Achcen, which is mounted on the Hill, the Natives say there is a 
White Snake, which comes out every Sunday, and goes to sleep inside 
the remainder of the Week. They fancy this is a Spirit, and if anyone 
touches it. he is sure to fall sick. (Anderson, 1824: 195-6). 

The cannon remained at Kuala Selangor until 1871. In June of 
that year a junk en route from Penang to Larut, with a valuable 
cargo, was seized by pirates, fifteen of whom had joined the 
boat in disguise just as she was about to sail. Once she was at 
sea they rose up and murdered the passengers (amounting in all 
to twenty-five persons) and eight of the nine members of the 
crew. The vessel was later found abandoned at Kuala Selangor, 
with the greater part of her cargo in three of the shops in the 
kampong. Nine men, believed to be nine of the pirates, were 
arrested, and it was thought that the other six were still in the 
neighbourhood. On 3 July H.M.S. Rinaldo and the C.S. Pluto 
returned to Kuala Selangor, and two landing parties were put 
ashore: one was curtly refused admission to the fort, and the 
other, possibly through a misunderstanding, was fired on, five 
men being wounded, one fatally. The next day H.M.S. Rinaldo 
steamed up the river, destroying the forts at the entrance, and 
driving the men from the guns of the main fort on the hill. Two 
days later she returned, accompanied by the C. S. Pluto bringing 
a detachment of troops, 135 strong, 24 with three 12-pound moun¬ 
tain howitzers. After a little firing the Malays fled, whereon 

.... the town was completely burnt down, the forts destroyed, and the 
guns spiked or broken up.... In addition, five piratical praus were burned 
in this nest of pirates; three being armed with two twenty-four pounders 
and one small gun each, with an abundance of small-arms, spears, 
muskets, and pistols.... (McNair, 1878: 280-1; after Robinson, 1871). 
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Plate 9 



Three of the Dutch cannon in Malaya. (1) One of the pair of Demi-culverins 
at Kuala Trengganu, cast in Amsterdam, 1736. (2) The Culverin at Kota 

Bharu, Kelantan, cast at Amsterdam, 1686. (3) The Demi-culverin at 

Malacca, cast at Amsterdam, 1706. 
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Plate 10 



Above and on the left, details from 
the Dutch demi-cannon now at 
Penang — a section of the band of 
ornament in front of the trunnions, 
and the cipher of the Dutch East 
India Company. 


Below, the lugs of the Dutch 
demi-culverin at Malacca, cast at 
Amsterdam in 1706 (see also no. 3, 
on plate 9, overleaf). 
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in outline. Between the letters “O” and “C” is a category mark 
set between two colons, “:Z:” (see figure 7). It is more crudely 
executed, and looks as if it had been put in later by a less 
skilled hand. Close to this piece is an English cast-iron cannon 




Figure 7. Vereenigde Oostindische Compagnie 
cipher and marks on the Dutch cannon (iron, 
cast 1785), now at Kampong Linggi (N.S.). 


of the usual form, undecorated and probably some 120-170 years 
old. It is about the same length as the Dutch one, but heavier 
and of a higher calibre. The two are placed so that they form a 
pair, one on either side of the approach to the mosque from 
across the fields. 

The Bugis leader Raja Haji of Riau attacked Malacca in the 
1780's, but he was killed in action in 1784, the year before the 
dated gun was cast. It cannot, therefore, have been lost at this 
time. It may have been taken later from the blockhouse, Fort 
Filipina, which the Dutch had established at the mouth of the 
Linggi River in 1758, and which was apparently occupied again 
from 1785-6 until the British capture of Malacca in 1795. 26 
Possibly the Company parted with it by trade, or as a placatory 
gift. As we have seen, there are not many marked cannon sur¬ 
viving in Malay hands, and it does not appear that the authorities 
were liberal in supplying them to the leaders round Malacca: 
clearly such restraint had wisdom behind it, as the guns might 
at any time have been used against them. Nevertheless the 
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Dutch were obviously not wholly averse to cannon passing into 
Malay hands, judging by the occasional gifts that were made, and 
by other contemplated transactions of which we have notes. In 
May 1606, Admiral Matelief in negotiating with Raja Bongsu 
for help in taking Malacca from the Portuguese, agreed that, 

His Majesty fi.e. the Sultan of Johor] shall, after the conquest 
of the town, have all the guns found therein, the one half of whicn he 
shall have the right to take away at once and the other half he shall 
be bound to leave in the town for its defence until it is provided for 
by the States. (Clause 6, from Winstedt, 1932: 28). 

When the governor of Batavia was trying to purchase the fabulous 
diamond of 367 carats weight which was said to belong to the 
Sultan of Matan, in south Borneo, his emissary is believed to 
have offered 150,000 dollars, "and in addition to this sum two 
war brigs, with their guns and ammunition, together with a 
certain number of great guns, and a quantity of powder and shot” 
(Leyden in Moor, 1837: 100a). 

However, whether captured or obtained by gift, there is little 
doubt that one of these two guns at least was at Kampong Linggi 
at a fairly early date. According to Begbie (1834: 403), "The 
house of Inchi Kattas, the Dattoo Moodah of Linggy, is stockaded, 
and defended by an iron six-pounder and five or six swivels”. 
Newbold (1839, (2): 132) says that during the disturbances in 
this area in 1833, the penghulu of Rembau, the nominal overlord 
of the stockade, "shamefully deserted” it, "leaving it with several 
guns, and a quantity of ammunition, in the hands of the vassal 
chief Katas”, but Newbold’s "several guns” may have been mostly 
lela. 


The other small cannon now at Kg Linggi probably came 
from the old stockade at Sempang Linggi, five miles down the 
river, and covering its junction with the Sungei Rembau. This 
is the second fort investigated by Collings and the Malacca Histo¬ 
rical Society in 1935, following its rediscovery by M. C. ff Sheppard 
in November 1934. Begbie (1834: 399) describes it in his day as, 

... .a sort of hall, or log redoubt, covered with ataps and resembling a 
shed, the sides of which were about V thick, and 4V2 or 5' high.. .. 
on the top of the log walls of the hall were planted seven swivels, two 
of which were Rantakas , one of the description called “Ekoor Lootong \ 
and the others were Lellahs, the most favourite wall-piece of the Malays. 
Two others of this last kind were reared up against the door way.... 

Newbold (tom. cit.: 117) says that in 1833 Sempang consisted 
of only two or three huts, 

... .The foremost of these contained a small batterv, mounted with 
seven swivels; and an iron three-pounder, of sufficient range to 
command both branches of the river. Here the Rumbowe chiefs used 
to levy the duty on tin passing down from Sungei-Ujong. At the 
close of 1833, and commencement of 1834, many fugitives, in conse- 
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quence of the disturbances at Lingie, settled at Sempong, and were 
joined by a small colony from Sumatra, under a Panglima named 
Kammer. The place is now strongly stockaded by the Eang-depetuan 
Muda Syed Saban, by whom every encouragement is held out to settlers. 

Sheppard's account (1936: 50) also suggests that the stockade 
must have been extended, and its armament increased, after the 
period of Begbie's visit to it, 

. . . .The fort is roughly rectangular, 530 feet long and approximately 
210 feet broad. The banks are of earth (laterite) about 8 feet thick 
at the top. The bank nearest the river has disappeared. There is a dry 
ditch outside the walls 8 feet deep and 21 feet wide: when the fort 
was occupied there was probably a strong wooden stockade along the 
top of the banks.... 

Articles found during excavations included 2 iron cannon balls, nume¬ 
rous fragments of pottery. . . .a gun flint and a number of pieces of iron 
which may have been strengthening bands for a gun carriage. Two other 
iron cannon balls were recovered from the Linggi river bed opposite the 
fort, one of which, oval in shape with flattened ends, is 1 foot 6 3 A 
inches in circumference [approximately 6" diameter] and IVi inches 
long- 

If Sheppard's larger, elongate ball was in fact fired from a cannon 
mounted on this stockade the defences must at one time have 
included something in the region of a 26-pounder, the existance 
of which is otherwise unrecorded. On surer ground we can, 
however, take it, fide Newbold that there was formerly at least 
one cannon there is the category of a 3 to 4 pounder, and this 
mav well be the smaller of the two pieces now outside the 
mosque at Kampong Linggi. 

In Newbold's time there was also a stockade at Padas, about 
five to six miles up the Sungei Rembau, and a little above the 
point where the Sungei Padas joins the main river. Unfortunately 
no details are given of its defences. The only other fortification 
in this area to which he refers was at Kota, about eight miles 
further up the Sungei Rembau, and then known as Bander. It 
belonged to the Yang -di-pertuan Besar of Rembau, and was appa¬ 
rently a position of some strength, 

The fort of Bander consists of low mud walls, now covered with 
grass, enclosing a space of ground about 80 yards square. Around and 
outside of the walls, runs a strong and high palisade. Six high cavaliers 
of wood, roofed in with atap, overlooked the faces of the work. On 
each of their platforms two iron guns are mounted, except on that 
over the gate way, where there is a serviceable brass gun, bearing the 
mark of the Dutch East India Company: the date 1756, A.D., and 
maker's name, Peter Seest. Besides the 12 guns in the cavaliers, were 
18 or 20 jinjals lying about the parapets. The houses of the Rajah 
and his personal attendants are within the walls of the fort. (Newbold, 
tom. cit .: 130). 

The brass gun should have come down in the previous section of 
this paper, but it has apparently disappeared. Newbold does not 
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indicate its calibre but it was clearly the principal armament of 
the fort, and it is probable that his "iron guns” were swivel-guns^ 
not small cannon. The notorious Raja Ali was besieged here for 
two months in 1830. On this occasion, according to Newbold (in 
Moor, 1837: 249), "after a large expenditure of powder and a 
disastrous list of bursten lilahs, the bills of mortality actually 
amounted to two casualties.” The latter included one of the leaders 
of the attacking force, and at this point the siege was raised, 
much, it seems, as a friendly game of football might be stopped 
if one of the players was seriously injured. When Governor 
Ibbetson visited Bander in October, 1832, "A salute from the fort 
jinjals was.... fired, much to the discomfiture of one of the 
pieces, which, possibly from not being accustomed to powder, 
burst into diverse rust-incrusted fragments” (Newbold, 1839, (2): 
129). Jinjal (from the Hindi janjal, but now generally spelt 
gingall) could mean a musket fired from a stand, or a light swivel- 



Figure 8. The iron 6-pounder of unknown origin now at Kampong Linggi. 


gun. It seems that Newbold usually employs it in the latter sense,- 
and it is likely, as we have suggested, that the armament at Bander 
(Kota) then consisted of one brass cannon (probably a 4- or 6- 
pounder), about twelve iron swivel-guns (? rentaka) and twenty 
small brass swivel-guns (lela). 

From the foregoing notes it appears that we have definite 
evidence of only three small meriam in Malay hands in Malacca 
territory and Sungei Ujong in the earlier part of the last century, 
and this probably represents the total number of pieces. Certain¬ 
ly an analysis of two exercises in which British troops were 
engaged supports this view. It is clear from Lt Begbie’s account 
(1834: 163-260) of the war of 1831-2 that 'Abdul Said, the recal¬ 
citrant penghulu of Naning, produced nothing more formidable 
than muskets, "jinjals” (which, as I have said, were probably 
light swivel-guns) and rajau (bamboo caltrops). The British force 
of 1831 was unable to maintain its advance and fell back on 
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Malacca, after holding a stockaded position round the Govern¬ 
ment bungalow at Sungei Pati, near Alor Gajah, for a short time. 
In their retreat they were forced to spike and abandon their guns, 
two field six-pounders. These were recovered by 'Abdul Said's 
men, remounted on their carriages, and taken to his headquarters 
at Tabu, where they were set up as the key points in the defence 
of his house and stockade. They were retrieved by the British 
troops in the successful campaign of 1832 (Begbie, loc. cit.: 258), 
and taken back in triumph to Malacca. After his surrender 'Abdul 
Said naively claimed that he had found the guns lying unguarded, 
and as a good servant of the Company he had rescued its property 
and taken them to Tabu for safety. The only gun employed in 
the war of 1875, against the Yam Tuan Antah, was a brass cannon 
belonging to the Dato' Klana of Sungei Ujong, and taken from 
his house at Ampangan, near the modern Seremban: it may well 
have been the brass gun that Newbold saw at Bander (i.e. Kota) in 
1832, and which has now disappeared. At the close of the cam¬ 
paign Murray, the British Resident at Sungei Ujong, collected all 
the arms that his men could find in Ulu Muar, Seri Menanti and 
Jempol: this amounted to 36 iron and brass swivel-guns and 198 
muskets from Seri Menanti and Ulu Muar, and 150 muskets from 
Jempol (Gullick, in the press): again there is no evidence that 
the enemy forces had any cannon at their disposal, either in the 
field or in their stockades. 


[The footnotes follow after the list of references] 
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Footnotes 

1. It is interesting to note that while the Malays apparently accepted the 
Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were not infrequently 
obtained from reptiles (culverin, serpentin, asp, basilisk and dragon), or 
term meiiain for all kinds of cannon, the generic terms adopted in 
birds of prey (saker, falcon and falconet). 

2. Katak, short or squat: the epithet toad (like) would also fit well for 
bombards and mortars. But not kalok as Gardner has it, though this 
would certainly justify the gibe that it required as much courage to 
fire a Malay cannon as to face one. 

3. Jolong-jolong (or menjulong), loi\g-snouted: it is also applied to the 
garfish, the gharial and several plants with snouted seeds or flowers. 
In addition to its use for meriam (especially old anti-aircraft guns), 

I have heard it and bulok employed with lela for very long swivel-guns. 

4. The European development of the cannon is not disputed, but it may 
well have begun with the Arabic madfaa, a small pear-shaped, mortar- 
like weapon on the muzzle end of which the ball rested like an egg in 
an egg-cup, to which reference is made in an Arabic MS at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century'. Certainly, though the cannon 
was a European product, the bombard, from which it was evolved, could 
have been Arabic or Turkish in origin. The bombard was undoubtedly 
developed almost as rapidly in the Muslim world as in the Christian. 
Guns, of the pot de fer form, were used at least as early as 1350 in 
a fight between the Moors of Tunis and the King of Seville. Events in 
the Christian world are naturally much better documented, and here 
the use of “guns” in naval vessels can only be taken back to 1338 
(the French attack on Southampton) and 1340 (the Battle of Sluys). 
The largest bombards again appear to have been of Turkish and Mogul 
manufacture. In the attack on Constantinople, in 1453, the Turks had 
machines projecting balls of 700 lbs; one of these, now in the Woolwich 
collection, was still in use as late as 1807, when it was employed in 
the defence of the city against British naval forces, and caused 60 casual¬ 
ties with a single ball: the gun has a calibre of 26 inches, is 17 feet 
long and weighs nearly 19 tons. 

5. A reply to Wilkinson appeared as early as 1936 (Dr Joaquim de 
Campos, Straits Times , 13 & 14 November). Unfortunately much 
of the material in it relevant to the issue is straight from Crawfurd, 
with little or no alteration, and no reference to Crawfurd’s share in 
assembling the sources. This practice has now become quite a habit 
among local “journalists”. In the present instance it merits double 
condemnation as Dr de Campos’s name and origin would lead one 
to suppose that he had a first-hand knowledge of the Portuguese texts, 
superior to that of English writers on the subject, whereas in fact he 
merely presents Purchas via Crawfurd, unacknowledged. 

6. cf also, “Anno 1579, on the 13th of December, Gasparo Balbi, a 
jeweller of Venice, travelled with the caravan from Aleppo towards 
Bagdet and the East Indies... .The King of Pegu hath great store of 

artillery of all sorts, but he wants men to manage them-when he 

undertakes any enterprize he carries with him small ordnance, which 
are governed bv certain gunners, Moors of Bengala, of whom, as of 
strangers, he hath small confidence.” (Gasparo Balbi’s Voyage to Pegu, 
in Pinkerton, 1811, (9): 395 & 403). 

7. One other writer tries to put the use of cannon in Malaya well back 
into the fifteenth century, but he clearly is working in another world. 
In 1928 Linehan published a paper on various finds made on the 
Sungei Tembeling, in Pahang. Among the items ennumerated and 
illustrated is the so-called “clay mould of the breech part of a cannon... 
a portion of the mould of a gun of larger calibre.... [and] four more 
portions of gun-moulds(?)”, all from Teram Kwi. In the passages tha 7 
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follow Linehan gives a description of the use of the moulds, based on a 
published account of the method of casting brassware in Kuala Treng- 
ganu (Anon, 1928, title quoted incorrectly). Then he refers to 
‘'quantities of iron slag... .strewn about the place”, and announces that 
“iron smelting and the manufacture of cannon was [sic] carried on" at 
or near feram Kwi: on the next page he adds “It is suggested that the 
dates between which this settlement flourished were the 14th century 
and about the middle of the 15th century when the people from the 
north were expelled by the Malaccan Malays” (1928: 68-70). This is 
not acceptable. In so far as the plates show anything, one cannot 
agree that the pieces of clay were moulds for any part of any known 
form of cannon: even if they were, they do not prove that cannon have 
at any time been cast in iron in the Pahang jungle: finally the evidence 
collected and presented gives us no grounds for assigning the artifacts 
to anv particular date prior to 1928. Certainly on this showing we can 
scarcely be expected to believe that there was an unknown genius 
hidden awav in the heart of Pahang, casting cannon in iron some 
100-200 years before this feat was carried out successfully on a profes¬ 
sional basis anywhere else in the world. In the same paper Linehan 
figures “the lid of a bronze urn used as a receptacle for the body of a 
chief after his death and before cremation”, which Evans (1929: 189) 
showed to be part of a bronze drum; “two moulds of stone for the 
casting of leaf-shaped bronze or iron spear heads”, which Evans (1930: 
13) later identified as grinding slabs worn into grooves through long 
use; and a stone implement marked bv the fastenings binding it to its 
handle, which Evans dismisses as a water-worn stone (“It shows 
absolutely no traces of working and would not be claimed as an 
implement by the most ardent defender of eoliths” — Evans, loc. cit.). 

8. The Serpentin was developed from the Hand Cuhrerin (a rather 
cumbersome hand-gun, weighing 10 to 16 or more pounds, fired from a 
stand and requiring two or three men for its proper manipulation) 
about the year 1500. Initially the only improvement was that the 
slow match for firing the charge, which had been held in the hand, 
was now fixed to a lever bent in the form of a serpent and fastened 
to a pivot on the side of the stock. When the lower end of the 
lever was drawn back, the match descended on the priming powder and, 
god-willing, the gun fired. With subsequent improvements in design, 
and a reduction in weight, the serpentin rapidly gave rise to the match¬ 
lock musket. The Matchlock was later brought to the Indies by the 
Portuguese, and remained in use here in some areas for over three 
hundred years. At the same time the serpentin continued as a light 
wall gun, firing a ball of 8 oz (like some of the rent&a), until well 
on in the seventeenth century. It should not be confused with Serpent, 
a term sometimes used at this period in English for the full-scale 
culverin, and later for the slightly less lethal wood-wind instrument 
which was pooular in Georgian England. 

9 Espingarda. In Europe the matchlock musket was ultimately replaced 
by the Flintlock, which was brought to the east by the Dutch: their 
name for it, snaphaan, passed into Malay as s/napang, a word subse¬ 
quently used also for the modern percussion-cap rifles and shot-guns. 
The flintlock itself proved less reliable in native hands than the older 
matchlock musket, and it never succeeded in superseding it in many 
areas. 

10. Pires indeed speaks of cannon only in regard to Cochin-China, whose 
King, he says, “is much given to war, and has countless musketeers, and 
small bombards” (1944, (1): 115). 

11. Some of the smaller bombards constructed in Europe in the late 14th 
and 15th centuries, such as the so-called Crecy Bombard in the 
Woolwich collection, were partly cast, but the whole structure was 
strengthened with a continuous cover of wrought iron hoops, and the 
cast portion alone would not have survived the first explosion. It seems 
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likely that the first cannon to be made wholely by casting in England, 
and this in bronze, was produced in the foundry of Hugget of Uckfield, 
in Sussex, in 1521. This is a late date: small cannon were cast in 
bronze much earlier on the continent. 

12. That is the two old brass cannon at Malacca, and the pieces at Kota 
‘Bharu and Georgetown (Penang). The table on this page, and the 
notes that follow, also cover two more cannon, a pair of demi-culverins 
at Kuala Trengganu. These were cast at Amsterdam, in the Nether¬ 
lands, but as they bear the arms of the kingdom of Portugal in place 
of the cipher of the Vereenigde Oostindische Compagnie they cannot 
have been made for the use of the latter. 

13. All the measurements are, of course, approximate: it is not easy to 
measure a cannon with extreme precision, particularly the diameter of 
the bore, which is never even in these pieces. In the case of the first 
four of the cannon listed here the latter was taken to the nearest eighth 
of an inch in two planes at right angles to each other, and the 
average cited: the figures are shown in decimals in the table for 
convenience in printing in 8 pt. The calibre of the Penang cannon 
was measured to the nearest tenth of an inch. 

14. By the treaty of 1824 the Dutch surrendered Malacca to the Hon’ble 
East India Company, and took in exchange the British settlement of 
Bencoolen and its dependencies, in Sumatra. According to contem¬ 
porary accounts and later references in the local papers, the 
Dutch authorities moved all portable official property to Riau before 
evacuating Malacca, regardless of its value or utility. 

15. See also the note later in this paper under the heading Kg Linggi 
(Negri Sembilan). Lt Begbie (1834: 163-260) gives a good account 
of the Naning War, in which he took part. A summary of the war 
against the Yam Tuan Antah has been written from official records 
by I. M. Gullick (in the press, JMBRAS, 27, (1), 1954). 

16. The usual expression is pulau-pulau banyak-nya sa-gantang Jada, 
islands as numerous as peppercorns in a gallon measure: it refers to the 
Riau-Lingga archipelago as a whole, and is a good simile even if it over¬ 
states the case, cf, H. M. Tomlinson's “Islands more numerous than 
the stars in the sky", for the Laccadives and Maldives. Sultan Bulkeiah, 
or Bolkiah, of Brunei, who was probably the Sultan whom Pigafetta met 
in 1521, is said to have been a renowned sea rover when young, under 
the name of Nakoda Ragam (a well-known figure!). According to one 
legend he set out with a gantang of pepper seeds, vowing not to return 
until he had given to each the name of an island that he had en¬ 
countered (Hughes-Hallett, 1940: 27): but we are not told if he sailed 
north-east towards Sulu and the Philippines, or south to the Riau- 
Lingga Islands. 

17. We have almost the same statement in Crawfurd (1856: 69). Milburn 
(1813, (2): 420), however, says that a considerable trade was being 
carried on with Amoy and several other places in China, in addition to 
that with “the neighbouring islands”, but he was probably relying on 
data from Jesse (1775) or Foster on this point. From the histories 
of Brunei it seems that it was dying by the beginning of the century, 
as a result of piracy and the maltreatment of the local Chinese. 
According to the Revd. Dickinson who visited Brunei on the U.S. brig 
Himmaleh in 1837, trade with China ceased during the reign of Sultan 
Khan-zul- Alam (circa 1807-28); he found onlv a handfull of Chinese 
left in the town (Anon, 1838). We probably have an echo of its 
termination in Low’s remark that muskets and large guns were “made 
in former times" at Brunei (Low, 1848: 78): both the Revd. 
Dickinson (loc. cit.: 189) and St John (1863, (2): 298) say that 
the Malay brass-founders obtained their copper in the form of a brass 
coin known as cash, which was imported from China. The former 
adds, “All the brass pieces fof cannon! in the town, (most of which 
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were made here) are said to be worth several hundred thousand 
dollars. Indeed the wealth of the place consists almost exclusively 
in cannon, krises, and slaves, so that a thorough change in the 
customs and character of the people, from wrong to right, would go 
far towards annihilating all that they now call property 

18. So also Milburn (loc. cit.), who gives a nice warning to those con¬ 
templating trading at Brunei. ‘The treacherous disposition of the 
inhabitants of this extensive island has discouraged almost every Euro¬ 
pean from venturing to trade with them. On the N.W. coast, parti¬ 
cularly at this place, they have in the river 40 or 50 large proas, 
which are instantly ready and filled with men, when a ship is to be 
assaulted. Therefore, unless trading in a large ship, well fitted for 
defence, it is not safe to remain in the road, and certain destruction 
to proceed up the river to the town. If a boat is sent on shore, the 
Rajah will offer to trade when the ship is brought into the river and 
when the commander comes to visit him. Beware of complying with 
these requests; as a short time since, the commander of a large ship, 
with four of his officers, and part of his crew were massacred, and the 
ship and cargo seized. Soon after another ship, mounting 18 guns, 
anchored in the roads, and after remaining a few days, and commu¬ 
nicating in her boat with the town, 28 large proas came out of the 
river with the intention of attacking her, which compelled her to leave 
this inhospitable place without trading.” 

19. This must be the cannon given to Baginda Omar in 1847. In 
September of that year he paid a visit to Singapore, where he was shown 
the Court of Judicature, the Singapore Institution Schools, the Library, 
the Revd B. P. Keasberry’s Malay Schools, the Printing and Lithographic 
Establishment, the Arsenal, St Andrew's Church, the Catholic Church 
and a display of drill by troops of the Madras Native Infantry, and 
“expressed himself highly gratified with all he saw.” On his departure 
Governor Butterworth presented him with a brass 12-pounder, suitably 
inscribed, to commemorate his visit (Singapore Free Press, 30.9.47). 

20. Technically this piece is a demi-cannon. According to Sir James Turner, 
a professional soldier of the middle of the seventeenth century, “The 
cannon or battering ordnance is divided by the English into Cannon 
Royal, Whole Cannon and Demi-Cannon. The first is likewise called 
the Double Cannon, she weighs 8,000 pound of metal and shoots a 
‘bullet of 60, 62 or 63 pound weight. The Whole Cannon weighs 
7,000 pound of metal and shoots a bullet of 38, 39 or 40 pound. 
The Demi-Cannon weighs about 6,000 pound and shoots a 
bullet of 28, 29 or 30 pound.....” These figures do not quite 
agree with those given by Sir William Monson in Churchills Voyages & 
Travels, etc. (1704), but no two sets from this period and earlier are 
in complete agreement. This is the largest brass cannon known to be 
in Malaya. She may have been used in the attack on H.M.S. Rinaldo 
at Kuala Selangor, in 1871 (see below), but it is not certain that she 
went into action. The account of the fighting, and the summary of the 
damage done to the vessel, as given by Captn Robinson (see Singapore 
Daily News, 13 July, 1871), suggest strongly that there was little 
firing from the main fort. Probably her value was as a symbol of 
power, not an instrument (cf. the larger cannon at Acheh and Brunei). 

21. Quoted from Temple (in Bowrey, 1905: 312n) the original text is in 
French. For the acquisition of the Portuguese cannon, see Marsden 
(1811: 421-6) : some came from Pasai, in 1524, and the others from 
two large Portuguese vessels which were cut off at Acheh in 1529. 
Hamilton reports only three brass culverins of unspecified origin, and 
some guns which he says had been sent by Queen Elizabeth to the 
Oueen of Acheh. On the latter point he is wrong: Acheh was ruled 
bv men before 1641, and the English cannon there came from James I. 
Elizabeth's only mission to the state, lead by Sir Tames Lancaster, 
arrived in 1602 and was received bv the fisherman Sultan. There 
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were no guns among the Queen's presents (see Lancaster, Hak. Soc. 
edn, 1940): the most expensive item was a silver salver; the one that 
caused most delight, a feather fan. The Sultan asked Lancaster to try 
to get him a young Portuguese girl, but he was put off with tactful 
excuses. In 1613 his successor, Makhota Alam, raised the price of 
friendship and asked Thomas Best for two English women to be sent 
to join his harem. He said he wished to beget a son who could take 
over the pepper coast and trade direct with the English merchants on 
his behalf. Nothing came of this idea either, though Best took notice 
of it back to England with him. On 9 November, 1614, a motion 
was tabled, at a meeting of the Court of Directors, by a “gentleman of 
honourable parentage" offering the services of his daughter, a young 
girl whom he described as “very beautiful and personable", and 
endowed with “most excellent parts for musicke, her needle, and 
good discourse." The suggestion did not appeal to the Directors, and 
they referred it to James I, who did nothing, and presumably soon 
forgot about it. In May 1819, the Sultan of Kedah asked the Governor 
of Penang, rather more reasonably, for “a gun, two or three young 
caffre girls and a pair of handsome spectacles suitable for a man fifty 
or sixty years old" (Winstedt, 1935: 183), but he also received no 
satisfaction. Such presents, guns and girls, were usual enough among 
native rulers: they must have found it difficult to understand the 
apparent lack of generositv on the part of the Hon'ble Company's 
servants. The latter certainly appreciated the uses of these adjuncts to 
living, even if they were reluctant to trade in them. 

22. Dampier, speaking of Malacca, says “The Portuguese, at this Place, 
by Report, made use of the Native Women at their Pleasure, whether 
Virgins or married Women; such as they liked they took without 
Controul; and it is probable, they as little restrained their lust in 
other Places; for the Breed of them is scattered all over India 
(edn, 1906, (2): 84-5). 

.23. The pederero of Muller's translation should read peterara. Before 
leaving Johor it may be as well to rescue the following portions of a 
note from the Singapore Free Press of 7 December, 1843. 

“A number of Iron and Stone Cannon Balls to the amount of 240, 
were a few days since discovered at Johore, buried about 8 feet in 
the ground. We have seen two of these Balls, and to judge from the 
appearance of the Iron one it must have lain a very long time in the 
ground, being much corroded — this ball is about 13 Vi inches or 
thereby in circumference — the Stone one about 16 Vi inches.... 
An old Iron cannon which we believe has long been an object of great 
reverence amongst the Malays, and which was lying on a Hill near 
the former capital of Johore, has been within these few days sent by his 
Highness the Tomungong to the Authorities here. It is of very 
ancient appearance and much broken at the *mouth, so that it may 
have verv likely burst at some period in its history. On it are the 
letters, E. R. with a large rose between them. This would seem to 

prove that it was of English manufacture, probably of the time of 

Oueen Elizabeth, but how it found its way to Johore unless through 
the Agency of the Protuguese (sic) or Dutch, we cannot conjecture. 
The Iron ball above alluded to fits this gun." 

No more precise indication of the locality is given, but it seems 

likely that the passage refers to the fort at Johor Lama. From the 
measurements of the Iron ball the battered gun was probably a 10- 
or 12-pounder. There is no record of any gift of cannon to the Johor 
Sultanate from Queen Elizabeth: and if such a presentation had taken 
place, one would have expected a brass culverin, not an iron one. 
Earl (1837: 225) reports a gun, an 18-pounder, much damaged at 
muzzle, which he saw at Sambas in 1833: it had formerly constituted 
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part of the town s armament, and he was told that it had been split 
by a direct hit during the British attack in 1812. 

24. The troops, under the command of Lt-Col. Shortland, consisted of 113 
officers, n.c.o’s and men of the 19th Regiment Madras Native Infantry, 
and 22 Royal Artillery (under Lt Shiphard): they also had a medical 
officer with them. Dr Bennett, R.A., a precaution which had been 
omitted on the earlier attack. Although the Straits Settlements were 
transferred from the India Office to the Colonial Office in 1867, the 
garrison force of Madras Native Infantry was not withdrawn until 
1 April, 1872. After that date there was one European Regiment 
(916 men, all ranks) and one battery of Royal Artillery (106, all ranks), 
distributed between the three settlements. When Governor Sir Harry 
Ord was asked, at the end of 1871, if accommodation was available 
for the incoming European troops he replied that there was plenty 
of room in the barracks at Tanglin for the Singapore contingent: at 
Malacca and Penang the quarters vacated by the Madras troops would 
not be suitable, but adequate accommodation could be found in the 
local jails (Ord, in S. of S. to S.S., 257 of 15.12.1871). 

25. Actually Tengku Kudin did not settle in Penang until 1884-5, but he may 
have been there in 1876 and 1878 on visits to Kedah, and he was cer¬ 
tainly away from Selangor from 1879-82. After 1885 he became “a 
familiar figure [in Penangl as he took his evening drive in a brougham 
drawn by a pair of prancing bays, his two coachmen in livery and fez 
perched on the high seat, the driver occasionally cracking the whip to 
make the horses prance” (Pasqual, quoted in Middlebrook, 1951: 88). 

26. Fort Filipina was investigated by H. D. Collings, then Asst Curator, 
Raffles Museum, in November, 1935: he is said to have prepared a 
paper on the excavation, but none was ever published, and the only 
information available is in a note bv Sheppard (1936: 48-9), who says, 
“The fort at Kuala Linggi which stands on a raised site locally known 
as Bukit Supai ( the Sepoy’s Hill’) is rectangular, 167 feet by 150 feet, 
with bastions at each corner and two entrances. It is made of 
laterite blocks and its walls, which are broad enough for two people to 
to pass along them, are about 8 feet high. Six Dutch East India Co. 
coins, a musket ball, an iron cannon ball and a large quantity of broken 
pottery were among the objects found during excavation.... Lack of 
European finds is of no special significance as Professor van Stein 
Callenfels states that the army of the Dutch East India Company 
consisted largely of natives, and outposts of this description were often 
left under the command of native non-commissioned officers. ... ” 
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